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INTRODUCTION 


The  Central  Business  District  of  Whiteville  is  the  heart  of 
the  community,  serving  as  the  financial,  shopping,  and  service 
center.   The  importance  of  keeping  it  alive,  attractive,  inviting, 
and  economically  stable  is  imperative,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
present  importance  and  vitality  in  this  day  of  alluring  shopping 
centers  and  vigorous  in t er - commun i t y  competition  for  consumer  trade. 

As  will  be  pointed  out  in  this  report,  Whiteville  is  handi- 
capped by  two  major  factors:  (1)  the  region  is  declining  in  popula- 
tion, and  (2)  until  recently  little  has  been  done  to  revitalize  the 
Central  Business  District.   Fortunately,  with  the  increasing  inter- 
est and  concern  about  the  future  of  the  Central  Business  District 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Whiteville  has  a  potentially  large  trade 
area,  it  should  be  possible  to  overcome  the  "handicaps"  and  create 
and  maintain  an  attractive  and  economically  stable  Central  Business 
District. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  a  r e v i t a  1  i za t i on  plan 
for  the  Central  Business  District  of  Whiteville.   The  plan  in  first 
analysis  may  appear  to  be  rather  radical  and  unrealistic,  but  a 
careful  examination  should  reveal  that  it  is  a  workable  plan.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  or  a  modification  of  it  will  be  costly.  How- 
ever, unless  steps  are  taken  within  the  near  future  to  cooperatively 
implement  a  comprehensive  plan  such  as  the  one  presented  in  this  re- 
port, the  loss  in  retail  sales  in  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  will 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  currently  undertaking  an  improvement  pro- 
gram . 


BACKGROUND    TO    PLANNING 


REGIONAL  SETTING 

The  Town  of  White ville  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  North  Carolina  in  Columbus  County.   Settled  in  1800  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1832,  the  community  has  slowly  increased  in  population  and 
geographical  size  to  where  approximately  4,700  people  live  within 
an  incorporated  area  of  1,477  acres. 

Geographically,  Whiteville  is  uniquely  located  near  the  center 
of  a  large  and  predominately  rural  area.   There  are,  however,  ap- 
proximately 71,000  people  living  closer  to  Whiteville  than  any  of 
the  surrounding  communities  larger  than  Whiteville  which  includes 
Lumberton,  30  miles  to  the  northwest;  Clinton,  60  miles  to  the 
north,  Wilmington,  48  miles  to  the  east;  and  Conway,  South  Carolina, 
43  miles  to  the  south. 

From  a  population  standpoint  Whiteville  is  the  largest  community 
not  only  in  Columbus  County  but  in  three  of  the  f c  ur  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina. 

With  this  population  "concentration  in  the  area  and  with  a  high- 
way network  that  generally  makes  Whiteville  easily  accessible  from 
all  four  quadrants,  the  regionally   setting  of  Whteville  makes  the 
community  and  especially  the  Central  Business  District  the  natural 
trade  area.  " 


POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 

The  population  and  economy  of  Whiteville  has  been  extensively 
analyzed  in  a  previous  report,-'"   therefore  reference  is  made  to 
this  earlier  report  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  population  and  econ- 
omy.  In  this  section,  the  focus  will  be  broadened  to  include  an 
analysis  of  the  population  and  selected  segments  of  the  economy  for 
an  area  much  larger  than   Whiteville.   This  is  necessary  because  the 
local  business  activity  is  not  only  generated  and  sustained  by  the 
people  living  in  Whiteville  but  by  a  greater  number  of  people  living 
beyond  the  corporate  limits.   The  geographical  area,  larger  than 
Whiteville,  used  in  this  study  was  delineated  by  drawing  a  line 
around  Whiteville  at  a  distance  that  would  encompass  all  points 
closer  to  Whiteville  than  any  larger  community.   This  area,  as  in- 
dicated on  the  accompanying  map,  was  then  considered  to  be  Whiteville1 s 


*  Population  and  Economic  Study,  Whiteville,  N.C.  published  in  1962 
by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  State  of  North  Carolina. 


potential  trade  area.   Certainly  all  the  people  living  in  this  area 
do  not  shop  in  Whiteville,  but  it  is  within  this  area  that  local 
merchants  should  have  the  most  success  in  attracting  more  people  to 
shop  in  Whiteville.   Since  numerous  statistics  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  Columbus  County  and  since  the  County 
represents  the  bulk  of  the  area  within  the  potential  trade  area, 
most  of  the  analysis  of  the  population  and  economy  will  be  for 
Columbus  County. 

POPULATION 

Between  1950  and  1960,  the  population  of  Columbus  County  de- 
clined from  50,621  to  48,973.   This  amounted  to  a  3.3   percent  de- 
crease in  ten  years.   The  potential  trade  area  outlined  on  the  map 
below   had  a  population  of  approximately  75  thousand  people  in  1950 


By  1960,  the  population  of  this  area  had  declined  to  71,000;  a  5.2 
percent  decrease  in  ten  years.  The  significance  of  these  downward 
trends  in  population  on  business  activity  in  Whiteville  cannot  be 
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precisely  measured.   It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  loss 
in  retail  dollars  from  the  1,648  decrease  in  county  population  or 
the   3,900     population  decline  in  the  potential  trade  area  has 
been  partially  responsible  for  the  1954-1958  slump  in  local  retail 
sales  as  well  as  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  recent 
slight  increases  in  store  vacancies. 

It  is  very  probable  that  if  the  1950-1960  decrease  in  popula- 
tion had  occurred  within  six  months  or  a  year,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  readily  detected  by  the  local  merchants.   As  it 
happened,  spread  out  over  a  ten  year  period,  the  population  decline 
has  not  been  as  noticeable  and  the  concern  has  not  been  as  great  as 
it  would  have  been  had  it  occurred  over  a  shorter  period  of  time; 
even  though  the  loss  of  revenues  has  probably  amounted  to  about  the 
same  as  if  it  occurred  within  a  much  shorter  period. 

Contrary  to  the  population  trends  in  the  region,  the  incorpo- 
rated area  of  Whiteville  is  slowly  increasing  in  population,  how- 
ever,  Whiteville  Township,  is  beginning  a  downward  trend  in  popu- 
lation as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  (It  is  very  probable 
that  within  the  Township  the  population  is  increasing  in  the  fringe 
areas  around  Whiteville  but  that  this  increase  is  being  more  than 
offset  by  a  decline  in  population  in  the  rural  peripheral  areas  of 
the  Townsh  ip .  ) 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

FOR 

COLUMBUS  COUNTY,  WHITEVILLE  TOWNSHIP,  AND  WHITEVILLE 


Columbus  County 
Whiteville  Township 
Wh  i  t  evi lie 


1960 


1/ 


48  ,973 

10 ,048 

4,  683 


2/ 
19  70-' 

45,900 

9  ,  600 

4,900 


2/ 
1980- 

42,800 

8,900 

5,000 


Needless  to  say,  the  above  population  projections  for  the 
region  are  not  encouraging,  especially  to  the  local  merchants.  In 
the  coming  twenty  years  there  are,  however,  many  factors  that  could 
make  these  estimates  unrealistic.   Among  these  would  be  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  birth  or  death  rate,  the  establishment  of  a  community 


1_/  Actual  population   1950-1960  Census  of  Population,  U.S.  Bureau  of 

the  Census. 
2_/  Estimated  population   For  a  discussion  of  the  methodology  used  in 

deriving  the  1970-1980  population  estimates,  reference  is  made  to 

the  Whiteville  Population  and  Economic  Report. 


college,  the  construction  of  a  major  east-west  highway  between 
Wilmington  and  Charlotte,  or  a  noticeable  change  in  employment 
opportunities  in  the  region.   In  all  probability,  the  latter, 
a  change  in  employment  opportunities  in  the  region,  will  prove 
to  affect  the  regional  trends  more  than  any  other  single  factor. 
For  example,  if  more  employment  opportunities  are  created  within 
the  next  twenty  years  than  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
population  estimates  will  need  to  be  revised  upward.   And  like- 
wise, if  several  hundred  new  employment  opportunities  are  not 
created  within  the  coming  twenty  years  as  they  have  been  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  population  estimates  will  probably 
need  to  be  revised  downward.   This  is  because  the  estimated  popu- 
lation figures  given  in  the  table  on  the  preceeding  page  are 
based  upon  a  time  span  that  covered  the  period  when  the  Riegel 
Paper  Corporation  expanded  operations,  the  Whiteville  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  National  Spinning  Company  established  plants 
in  Whiteville,  and  several  other  employment  opportunities  were 
created  in  the  area. 

ECONOMY 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  analyzing  the  economy  of  any 
given  area;  in  this  section,  the  focus  will  be  primarily  on  family 
income  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  trends  in  buying 
power,  and  on  retail  sales  in  order  to  obtain  some  insight  into 
the  past  and  probable  future  trends  in  business   activity  in 
Whiteville.   Reference  is  made  to  the  population  and  economic 
report  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  local  economy. 


Fam  i 1 y  Income 

One  of  the  most  important  factors,  other  than  population  that 
affects  retail  business  in  a  community  is  family  income.   This  is 
because  the  amount  and  trends  in  family  income  dictates  to  a  great 
extent  the  buying  power  of  families.   In  analyzing  family  income 
in  this  section  the  standard  of  measurement  will  be  the  median 
family  income.   As  the  population  of  Whiteville  represents  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  population  that  actually  trades  in  Whiteville. 


it  has  been  assumed  that  the  county  trends  in  median  family  income 
have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  more  of  an  effect  on  local  busi- 
ness activity  than  the  fluctuations  of  incomes  within  the  corporate 
1 im  its. 

In  1949,  the  median  family  income  for  Columbus  County  was  $1,789 
compared  to  a  state  average  of  $2,594.   By  1959,  the  median  family 
income  for  the  County  had  increased  to  $2,572,  approximately  what 
the  state  average  was  ten  years  earlier,  however,  the  state  average 
by  1959  had  moved  upward  to  $3,956.   Comparing  the  county's  rank 
in  median  family  income  with  other  counties,  Columbus  County  ranked 
65  out  of  100  counties  in  1949.   In  1959,  Columbus  County  had  slipped 
to  a  ranking  of  73  in  the  State. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  from  the  above  figures  that  the  county's 
median  family  income  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  State  or 
with  most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State.   The  picture,  however, 
is  somewhat  brightened  when  a  comparis  on   is  made  with  the  other 
counties  in  the  area,  namely  the  four  counties  in  North  Carolina 
adjoining  Columbus  County,  which  includes  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Pender, 
and  Robeson  counties.   Comparing  Columbus  County's  median  family  in- 
come with  these  counties,  Columbus  in  1959  ranked  second  with  Bruns- 
wick County  first  with  a  median  family  income  only  $106  higher  than 
Columbus  County's  $2,572.   Comparing  the  county's  1949-1959  increase 
in  median  family  income  with  the  other  four  counties,  only  Pender  and 
Brunswick  had  increases  in  median  family  income  greater  than  Columbus 
County. 

The  significance  of  these  trends  on  local  business  activity  can- 
not be  precisely  measured,  but  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  subjective 
conclusions  from  the  above  figures  and  trends.   Probably,  the  most 
important  in  regards  to  local  business  activity  is  the  fact  that  the 
median  family  income  for  the  county  is  increasing.   The  1949-1959  in- 
crease, which  amounted  to  30.5  percent,  was  high  enough  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  increase  probably  was  expended  for  retail  purchases  —  in 
Whit evi  lie.   Assuming  this  is  what  occurred  between  1949  and  1959,  an 
undeterminable  but  probably   a  sizable  amount  of  local  retail  sales 
lost  by  the  1950-1960  population  decline  was  offset  by  the  increase 
in  median  family  income. 
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One  less  brightening  factor  must  be  realized  in  conjunction 
with  the  county's  median  family  income.   A  large  portion  of  the 
population  in  Columbus  County  derive  all  or  at  least  a  sizable 
portion  of  their  income  from  working  with  tobacco  either  in  the 
field  or  in  one  of  the  county's   tobacco  processing  plants.   As 
agriculture  becomes  increasingly  more  diversified  and  mechanized 
and  as  tobacco  allotments  are  reduced,  many  of  the  sources  of  in- 
come in  the  county  are  going  to  diminish.   This  situation  is  go- 
ing to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  family  incomes  and  in  turn  on 
business  activity  unless  new  job  opportunities  are  created  to 
offset  the  declines  in  employment  opportunities  in  agriculture. 


Retail  Sales 

Annual  retail  sales  figures  for  communities  provide  one  of 
the  best  barometers  for  measuring  the  vitality  of  retail  business 
activity.   If,  for  example,  either  an  increasing  number  of  people 
are  shopping  in  a  community  or  the  present  customers  are  spending 
more  money  on  retail  items  or  both,  it  is  normally  reflected  in 
retail  sales.   Conversely,  if  an  increasing  number  of  people  are 
going  elsewhere  to  shop  or  if  less  money  is  being  spent  locally 
because  of  fewer  employment  opportunities,   it  is  normally  re- 
flected by  a  leveling  off  or  possibly  a  decline  in  retail  sales. 
There  are  certainly  other  factors  that  affect  retail  sales  and 
other  factors  that  affect  the  vitality  of  retail  business,  never- 
theless, a  steady  year  by  year  increase  in  retail  sales  normally 
indicates  that  at  least  the  retail  segment  of  the  economy  is  in 
a  healthy  state  and  a  leveling  off  or  a  decline  in  retail  sales 
indicates  a  questionable  state  of  health  and  should  at  least  serve 
as  a  warning  or  danger  signal  indicating  that  the  retail  segment 
of  the  economy  needs  priming. 

As  virtually  all  of  the  retail  activities  in  Whiteville  are 
transacted  within  the  Central  Business  District,  the  local  annual 
retail  sales  figures  should  therefore  provide  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  vitality  of  retail  business  activity  within  Whiteville'  s 
Central  Business  District.   It  should  be  noted  (before  discussing 
the  retail  sales)  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  only  tabulates 
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annual  retail  sales  for  political  areas  every  four  years:  1954-1958- 
1962.   The  latest  available  sales  figures  are  for  1958;  the  1962 
figures  will  not  be  released  until  the  fall  or  winter  of  1964.  Sales 
Management  Incorporated  makes  estimates  of  annual  retail  sales  every 
year,  thus  the  1959-1962  figures  discussed  below  are  estimates,  not 
actual  retail  sales  for  Whiteville. 

In  1954,  annual  retail  sales  for  Whiteville  reached  an  all  time 
high  for  previous  years  of  15.5  million  dollars.   Within  the  next 
four  years,  however,  as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  table,  the 
local  merchants  experienced  a  8.4  percent  decline  in  retail  sales 


WHITEVILLE 

RETAIL   SALES 

DOLLARS 
16.500,000 

16.000,000 

- 

15,500,000 

15,000,000 

14,500,000 

1954         1955         1956         1 
*     ESTIMATED 

57        1958        1959*      I960*    1961*      1962 

downward  to  14.2  million  dollars  in  1958.   In  1959,  Sales  Manage- 
ment estimates  of  retail  sales  showed  the  first  welcome  signs  of 
recovery,  however,  it  was  not  until  1961  that  the  estimates  of 
retail  sales  exceeded  the  1954  high.   As  indicated  on  the  table, 
the  most  recent  estimates  showed  a  continued  upward  trend  in  retail 
sales.   Because  of  the  lack  of  actual  sales  figures  to  substantiate 
the  1959  upturn  and  because  of  the  erratic  past  trends  in  local 
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retail  sales,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  future  retail 
sales. 


CONCLUSIONS 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  retail  business  in  Whiteville? 
Will  it  decline  along  with  the  projected  population  trends  for  the 
region  or  will  it  defy  the  population  trends  and  continue  to   in- 
crease?  Needless  to  say,  the  above  questions  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.   It  is  possible,  however,  to  draw 
some  conclusions  from  some  of  the  events  and  trends  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  region. 

Undoubtedly,  most  significant  is  the  fact  that  since  1958  re- 
tail sales  for  Whiteville  have  been  estimated  by  Sales  Management 
Incorporation  to  be  increasing  even  though  the  population  of  the 
potential  trade  area,  Columbus   County   and  Whiteville  Township, 
have  been  declining.      The  question  is  what   is  creating  this  in- 
crease in  retail  sales.   Since  1958,  is  more  money  being  spent  by 
local  residents  or  are  more  people  coming  to  Whiteville  to  shop? 
The  upward  trend  in  family  income  between  1949  and  1959  undoubtedly 
has  accounted  for  some  of  the  increase  in  local  retail  sales.   The 
magnitude  of  the  estimated  increase  in  retail  sales  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  mainly  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
coming  to  Whiteville  to  shop.   This  supposition  has  been  substantiated 
by  talking  with  some  of  the  local  merchants,  and  by  making  comparisons 
between  retail  sales  dollars  and  the  population  of  Whiteville  with 
similar  figures  for  three  of  the  larger  communities  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  State. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  table,  many  more  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  in  Whiteville  per  capita  than  in  Clinton,  Lumberton,  or 
Wilmington.   This  fact  suggests  especially  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  median  family  income  both  for  Columbus  County  and  Whiteville  are 
relatively  low  when  compared  with  the  State,  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  people  living  in  the  region  are  shopping  in  the  local 
stores.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Wilmington,  which  declined  in  estimated  per  capita  retail  sales  be- 
tween 1958  and  1961,  the  other  communities  had  greater  percentage 
increases  in  per  capita   retail  sales  than  Whiteville. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  POPULATION  AND  RETAIL  SALES 
Whiteville  -   Clinton  -  Lumberton  -  Wilmington 


*  1  9  6  1  Percent 

Population      Greater  Than 
Municipality   (In  Thousands)     Whiteville 


*  1  9  6 1      Percent 
Retail   Greater  Than 
Sales    Wh  i  t  evi 1 1 e 


Wh  i  t  ev  i 1 1 e 
CI  in  ton 
Lumb  er  t  on 
W  i lm  ing  t  on 


4.8 

7  .6 

60 

15.8 

230 

43  .8 

810 

$16,038,000 
19,837 ,000 
30,416,000 
83 ,473 ,000 


20 
90 

330 


Mun  icipality 

Wh  i t  ev  i 1 1 e 
Clinton 
Lumb  er  t on 
W  i  lm  ing  t  on 


Per  Capita 
Reta  i  1  Sales 
1958 


$3  ,094 
2,087 
1  ,674 
1  ,630 


Per  Capita      %  Change  In 
Retail  Sales      Per  Capita 
1961  Retail  Sales 

Between  1958-1961 


$3  ,340 
2  ,  610 
1  ,920 
1  ,570 


+  8.0 

+  25.  1 

+  14.7 

-3  .  7 


*  Estimated  by  Sales  Management,  Incorporated. 

Assuming  Whiteville ' s  high  per  capita  retail  sales  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  unusually  large  number  of  people  catering  to  the  local 
stores,  this  leads  to  the  question  of  why  are  these  people  coming 
to  Whiteville  to  shop  rather  than  going  to  surrounding  communities 
that  are  larger  and  in  some  instances  closer.   Because  of  the  lack 
of  census  information,  this  question  cannot  be  answered  by  means 
of  factual  data.   It  is  possible,  however,  to  draw  some  conclusions 
from  some  local  observations. 

Probably  most  important  is  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few 
years  many  of  the  local  merchants,  perhaps  as  a  direct  result  of 
experiencing  a  sizable  decline  in  retail  sales  between  1954  and 
1959,  have  become  more  aggressive  in  promoting  their  businesses  as 
well  as  business  in  general  in  Whiteville.   Stores  that  have  gone 
for  years  without  a  face-lifting  are  now  beginning  to  remodel;  off- 
street  parking  facilities,  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  bein; 


provided;  and  promotional  sales  are  now  being  sponsored  by  individ- 
ual merchants  and  periodically  by  all  merchants  cooperatively.  The 
results  of  these  activities  are  paying  off  in  increased  retail  sales 
at  a  time  when  the  population  of  the  area  is  declining. 

For  how  long  a  duration  the  community  can  continue  to  realize 
annual  increases  in  retail  sales  is  an  unanswerable  question  except 
to  say  that  it  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  community's 
initiative  to  strive  with  more  aggressiveness  to  make  Whitevillle 
a  better  place  to  work,  live,  and  shop. 

In  previous  reports,  proposals  for  making  Whiteville  "a  batter 
place  to  work  and  live"  have  been  discussed.   In  this  report  a  pro- 
posal is  presented  for  improving  the  appearance  of  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District. 
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PHYSICAL    SETTING 


Whiteville's  downtown  or  Central  Business  District  is  located 
on  Madison  Street,  stretching  along  five  blocks  from  Columbus  Street 
on  the  north  to  James  Street  on  the  south.   The  continuity  of  this 
area  is  broken  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  running  east  and  west 
along  Main  Street  creating  a  hazardous  intersection  several  hundred 
feet  in  width. 

The  primary  function  of  the  central  business  district  is  as  a 
retail  shopping  area.   In  this  capacity,  it  provides  comparison  or 
primary  shopping  goods  such  as  clothes  and  general  merchandise; 
specialty  goods  such  as  jewelry  and  sporting  goods;  convenience 
goods  such  as  food  and  gasoline;  and  secondary  shopping  goods  which 
are  generally  more  costly  and  larger  in  size  such  as  automobiles, 
appliances,  and  furniture.   In  Whiteville,  the  primary  retail  shop- 
ping area  is  concentrated  along  Madison  Street  from  Pecan  Street  to 
Main  Street.   What  might  be  considered  to  be  "100  Percent  Corner" 
would  be  the  intersection  of  Madison  and  Commerce  Streets.   The  area 
for  secondary  shopping  goods  is  located  north  of  the  railroad  from 
Main  to  Columbus  streets.   Many  of  the  establishments  located  in 
the  Central  Business  District  have  been  established  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  are  continuing  to  play  a  leading  role  in  serving  the  com- 
munity.  The  following  list  shows  firms  established  before  1926,  since 
which  time  numerous  other  firms  have  been  established. 

LIST  OF  EARLY  WHITEVILLE  FIRMS 
COMPANY 


DATE  FOUNDED   AGE 


STILL  IN 
EXISTENCE 


Memory  Company 

Schulken  Company 

Powell  &  Company 

Oscar    High    &    Sons 

J.  A.  McNeill  &  Sons 

Powell  &  Company 

Vineland  Dry  Goods 

J.  L.  Powell  &  Company 

Fuller  Company 

Kr am er  '  s 

Columbus  Motor  Company 

Mann's  Department  Store 


1847 
1870 
Early  1870' 
1889 
1900 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1910 
1919 
1921 
1922 


117 

No 

94 

Yes 

94 

No 

75 

Yes 

64 

Yes 

71 

No 

71 

No 

71 

Yes 

54 

Yes 

45 

Yes 

43 

Yes 

42 

Yes 

LIST  OF  EARLY  WHITEVILLE  FIRMS   (CON'T) 
COMPANY  DATE  FOUNDED   AGE      STILL  IN 


EXISTENCE 

1924 

40 

Yes 

1925 

39 

Yes 

1926 

38 

Yes 

Avan  t  &  Sho lar 
Leder  Brothers 
Waccamaw  Bank  &  Trust  Company 


In  conjunction  with  these  shopping  facilities,  the  Central 
Business  District  provides  many  services.   These  include  adminis- 
trative, financial,  and  advisory  services  such  as  the  municipal 
and  utility  offices,  banks  and  offices  for  lawyers,  real  estate 
brokers,  and  similar  occupations.   Personal  services  and  amuse- 
ments are  also  located  in  the  Central  Business  District  such  as 
barber  and  beauty  shops,  shoe  repair  shops,  eating  places  and 
theaters.   In  Whiteville,  these  services  are  not  concentrated  in 
any  one  particular  area  but  scattered  throughout  the  entire  area. 

To  the  rear  of  the  establishments  fronting  on  Madison  Street 
are  many  nonretailing  type  uses  such  as  storage  and  wholesale 
warehouses  and  residential  structures.   There  are  a  number  of 
large  tobacco  warehouses  which  are  the  largest  users  of  land. 

There  is  no  definite  trend  toward  new  development  in  the 
area.   Several  new  structures  have  been  constructed,  but  this  does 
not  indicate  the  development  of  any  trend.   Several  blocks  west  of 
Madison,  between  Virgil  and  Main,  have  been  designated  as  an  urban 
renewal  area  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  structures.  Prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  area  are  presently  being  formulated. 

LAND  USE 

During  the  Fall  of  1963,  the  Division  of  Community  Planning 
made  a  study  of  how  each  piece  of  land  and  each  building  within 
the  Central  Business  District  was  being  used.   Maps  were  prepared 
carefully  outlining  streets,  sidewalks,  buildings,  and  lot  areas, 
and  this  land  use  information  was  transferred  to  these  maps  accord- 
ing to  ten  different  categories,  each  category  consisting  of  those 
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establishments  having  similar  functions  and  characteristics.   This 
land  use  map  of  existing  conditions  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
page  . 

The  physical  development  of  each  central  business  district  is 
different  because  of  differences  in  its  setting  and  the  economic 
and  sociological  factors  guiding  its  development.   It  is  only  by 
measuring  and  analyzing  the  types  of  land  use  and  the  amount  of 
space  in  square  feet  which  each  of  these  land  uses  consume  that 
it  is  possible  to  understand  the  limitations  and  potentialities 
of  a  particular  Central  Business  District  area. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  amount  of  floor  space  in 
the  Central  Business  District  and  compares  the  percentage  within 
each  use  with  that  for  other  cities  within  which  the  Division  has 
ma  de  studies. 


FLOOR  SPACE  BY  LAND  USE  CATEGORIES  IN  WHITEVILLE  CBD  DURING 
1963  SELECTED  PERCENTAGE  COMPARISONS 


PERCENT  LAND  USE  OF  TOTAL  IN 


TYPE  OF  USE 


WHITEVILLE  (4,683) 


Square 

Percent 

REIDSVILLE 

ROCKINGHAM 

CLINTON 

Pr  ima  ry  Reta  i 1 

Feet 
95,413 

(14,267 ) 
21.5 

(5,512) 

24.3 

(7,461) 

23  .6 

21.4 

Secondary  Retail 

134,390 

33  .3 

16.9 

27.1 

38.2 

Convenience  Retail 

59 ,443 

14.7 

12.9 

6.3 

5.9 

Administrative  and 

Financial  Services 

48,600 

12  .0 

21.5 

25.9 

19.  7 

Personal  and  Amuse- 

ment Services 
Total  Square  Feet 

66,015 

16.4 

27  .2 

16.4 

14.8 

Land 

403 ,861 

100.0 

452, 175 

401, 750 

500 ,885 

Of  all  the  building  space  taken  up  with  retailing  and  service 
activities  in  Whiteville's  Central  Business  District,  primary  re- 
tailing used  approximately  24  percent  of  the  floor  space  and  secondary 
retailing  utilized  33  percent  of  the  floor  space,  both  percentages 
being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other  cities  compared.   Space 
being  used  for  convenience  trade  was  generally  higher  than  that  of 


the  other  cities  while  that  for  administrative  services  was  lower. 
This  might  be  expected  since  the  courthouse  is  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  with  a  number  of  offices  concen- 
trated in  that  area.   In  summary,  Whiteville's  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict seems  to  have  similar  percentages  of  space  allocated  for  re- 
tailing and  services  as  other  cities,  implying  that  presently  the 
great  majority  of  retail  shopping  and  services  are  provided  in  the 
Central  Business  District  and  have  not  become  scattered  throughout 
the  Town . 

Besides  the  land  uses  which  are  directly  related  to  the  shop- 
ping and  service  functions,  there  are  other  land  uses  within  the 
downtown  area.   These  are  shown  on  the  following  table.  Wholesaling 
and  repair  establishments  are  the  most  evident  use  taking  place  in 
the  downtown  area,  most  of  the  other  uses  take  up  less  than  five 
percent  of  the  area. 


1963  NONRETAILING  FLOOR  SPACE  IN  WHITEVILLE 
CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 


TYPE  OF  USE  SQUARE  FEET 

Wholesale  &  Repair  381,960 
Manufacturing  12,740 

Transportation  16,010 

Social  and  Cultural  21,547 


PERCENT 

88 

.4 

2, 

,9 

3  , 

.  7 

5  , 

,0 

Total   Non  Retailing  Space    452,257  100.0 


TRAFFIC  CIRCULATION 


Streets  for  the  circulation  of  automobiles  and  trucks  are 
one  of  the  more  important  uses  of  land  which  take  place  downtown. 
However,  in  many  cases,  it  is  difficult  for  streets  to  function 
properly  for  the  movement  of  traffic  and  as  shopping  streets.  A 
good  system  of  major  streets  which  bring  people  to  the  Central 
Business  District  from  the  outlying  trade  areas  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  area.   However,  the 
continual  flow  of  traffic  through,  in  and  around  the  retail  shop- 
ping blocks  is  not  consistent  with  the  major  purpose  of  the  down- 
town area.   Traffic  along  the  major  shopping  streets  causes  con- 
gestion in  the  area  and  is  a  danger  to  pedestrian  shopping. 
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At  the  present  time,  Madison  Street  carries  a  large  amount 
of  traffic  even  though  it  is  relieved  of  through  north  and  south 
traffic  by  Powell  Boulevard.   There  is  not  a  major  east-west 
traffic  carrying  street  in  downtown.   Parallel  parking  of  some 
45  cars  in  the  two  major  shopping  blocks  adds  to  the  congestion 
and  blocks  moving  traffic  during  those  minutes  of  backing  into 
spaces.   To  add  to  the  confusion,  trucks  must  come  into  the  area 
in  order  to  unload  merchandise.   These  are  the  problems  which 
exist  in  regards  to  traffic  movement.   The  future  is  going  to 
bring  in  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  as  more  population  growth 
takes  place. 


PARKING  CONDITIONS 

Next  to  traffic  movement,  one  of  the  most  important  consider- 
ations for  the  future  development  and  improvement  of  Whiteville's 
Central  Business  District  is  the  location  and  adequacy  of  parking 
facilities.   There  are  two  major  types;  parking  on  the  street 
right-of-way  and  off-street  parking.   A  general  survey  of  parking 
places  was  made  in  Whiteville  to  determine  the  extent  of  each  type, 
A  total  of  1,295  spaces  were  found  of  which  47  percent  were  on- 
street  and  53  percent  were  off-street.   The  following  table  and 
maps  indicate  the  location  and  characteristics  of  existing  parking 
facilities. 

PARKING  CHARACTERISTICS,  WHITEVILLE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

1963 


TYPE 
On-Street 

Metered 

Non-Met  er ed 
Of f-Street 

Publ ic 

For  Specific  Store 

Private 


SPACES 

609 

240 

369 

PERCENT 


686 


47.0 


53  .0 


214 
269 
203 


18.5 

28.5 

16.5 
20.8 

15.7 


□  DDB  5    _□!  I  5    Q       D 


D 

CURB    PARKING 
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CENTRAL     BUSINESS     DISTRICT 


Metered 
Unmetered 


JL 


D  D 


□DDDDD     O       Q 


D    0    Q     00^ 


O      OFF  STREET  PARKING 


WHITEVILLE,    NORTH     CAROLINA 
CENTRAL     BUSINESS     DISTRICT 


Public 

Public    (  specific    use  ) 

Private 


Although  the  majority  of  parking  spaces  are  for  public  use, 
15.7  percent  of  203  spaces  are  private  spaces,  leaving  a  total  of 
1,092  spaces.   Many  spaces  are  poorly  located  for  downtown  customers 
since  as  a  general  rule  parking  spaces  further  than  one  block  or 
400  feet  from  the  blocks  in  which  the  primary  shopping  stores  are 
located  are  inconvenient  and  will  not  be  used  by  customers  coming 
to  shop.   Most  of  the  parking  north  of  Walter  Street  is  too  far 
away  to  be  considered  desirable.   There  are  55  off-street  parking 
spaces  and  197  on-street  parking  spaces  north  of  Walter  Street  or 
a  total  of  252  spaces.   Subtracting  these  provides  a  total  of  843 
parking  spaces  that  are  well  located  and  available  to  the  public. 
The  adequacy  of  the  existing  parking  spaces  will  be  measured 
by  assuming  a  standard  of  two  square  feet  of  parking  area  necessary 
for  each  one  square  foot  of  primary  retail  floor  space  (95,413  x 
2  =  190,800)  and  a  standard  of  one  to  one  for  all  other  retailing 
and  service  land  uses  (308,450  x  1  =  308,450).   It  is  necessary  to 
use  a  standard  of  400  square  feet  of  space  for  each  parking  area 
so  as  to  include  land  for  access  areas  and  drives.   These  standards 
provide  a  present  demand  for  1,000  spaces  (95,413  +  308,450  = 
403,863/400  =  1,000).   This  leaves  an  existing  deficiency  of  157 
parking  spaces. 
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SPACE    REQUIREMENTS    AND 
PLANNING    OBJECTIVES 


Before  presenting  the  proposals  for  the  redesign  of  the  down- 
town area,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  additional 
space  which  will  be  needed  by  1980  for  new  business  establishments 
and  to  state  the  planning  objectives  to  be  followed. 

ESTIMATED  1980  BUILDING  SPACE  REQUIREMENT 

Building  space  for  the  addition  and/or  expansion  of  businesses 
is  determined  by  a  number  of  different  variables  such  as  the  popu- 
lation growth  characteristics  of  the  trading  area  changes  in  income 
or  shopping  habits  of  consumers,  changes  in  the  patterns  of  retail- 
ing, and  the  initiative  and  actions  of  businessmen  to  make  Whiteville's 
shopping  area  attractive  to  customers  residing  within  the  trading 
area. 

The  analysis  of  past  population  and  economic  trends  has  indicat- 
ed that  most  statistical  figures  on  which  projections  of  future  growth 
might  be  made,  show  a  general  decline  or  leveling  off.   This  means 
that  any  growth  within  Whiteville's  Central  Business  District  is  go- 
ing to  result  from  the  initiative  and  actions  of  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders  rather  than  from  any  natural  trend.   As  Whiteville  has  al- 
ready shown,  these  actions  must  take  place  in  many  different  areas, 
in  attracting  industry,  in  developing  a  community  college,  in  develop- 
ing downtown  parking,  and  other  civic  activities  to  help  achieve   a 
progressive  Town. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  a  future  need  for  business  space  on 
the  basis  of  past  economic  statistics.   Even  though  past  economic 
statistics  indicate  a  general  leveling  off  or  slight  decline  in  econo- 
mic activity  and  population,  this  report  will  assume  that  Whiteville's 
Central  Business  District  is  going  to  change  its  pattern  of  land  uses 
and  that  a  number  of  new  business  establishments  or  expansions  will 
occur.   The  amount  of  change  and  growth  is  going  to  be  based  upon 
those   changes  which  naturally  occur  in  the  process  of  redesigning 
the  area.   In  many  cases,  new  building  sites  will  appear  in  order  to 
complete  the  design  of  a  particular  block. 

Directly  related  to  the  space  needs  for  new  business  establish- 
ments are  space  needs  for  parking.   This  report  will  use  a  standard 
of  parking  demand  to  business  space  of  two  to  one  for  all  retailing 
and  service  land  uses.   This  is  generally  considered  a  minimum  standard 
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as  new  shopping  centers  being  built  create  parking  space  at  ratios 
of  three,  four,  and  five  to  one.   Approximately  404  thousand  square 
feet  of  space  in  retailing  and  service  uses  would  therefore  require 
two  thousand  parking  spaces  at  the  proposed  standards,  (assuming 
400  square  feet  of  space  for  each  required  parking  space  for  car 
storage,  turning  space,  access  drive,  and  landscaping).   These  two 
thousand  spaces  should  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  center 
of  Town  or  at  least  within  400  feet  of  Madison  Street. 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Before  explaining  the  Preliminary  Plan  for  Whiteville's  Central 
Business  District,  it  is  desirable  to  list  the  objectives  which  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  preparing  the  plan.  The  objectives 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  create  a  dynamic  downtown  which  would  act  as  the 
center  for  all  of  Whiteville's  business  and  civic  activ- 
ities by  encouraging  a  wide  variety  of  functions.  These 
would  be  a  shopping  area  for  all  three  classes  of  retail 
sales,  primary,  secondary,  and  convenience,  an  area  for 
administrative  and  financial  offices;  and  an  area  for 
entertainment  and  civic  and  cultural  activities. 

2.  To  create  an  efficient  automobile  circulation  system 
around  the  Central  Business  District. 

3.  To  create  adequate  parking  spaces  conveniently  located 
to  the  major  areas  of  activity. 

4.  To  create  a  community  of  shops  and  stores  within  which 
pedestrians  will  be  able  to  walk  conveniently  without 
thought  of  danger  to  themselves  or  their  children  from 
automobiles  or  trucks. 

5.  To  accomplish  these  objectives  in  such  a  manner  that 

it  will  create  an  individuality  and  identity  for  Whiteville's 
Central  Business  District  which  will  attract  people  to  shop 
in  the  area. 


PRELIMINARY    PLAN 


Most  of  the  Central  Business  Districts  in  North  Carolina 
cities  contain  street  patterns  and  buildings  which  were  con- 
structed some  30  to  40  years  ago  for  very  different  needs  than 
they  now  serve.   The  most  recent  pressures  of  increased  popula- 
tion, automobiles,  and  consumer  goods  have  reduced  the  downtown 
areas  to  a  field  of  competition  between  pedestrians  and  automo- 
bile traffic  and  parking.   The  fact  that  retail  shops  have  been 
haphazardly  located  and  unplanned  has  added  to  the  general  con- 
fusion.  The  resulting  confusion  and  inconvenience  from  traffic 
congestion,  insufficient  parking,  and  old  buildings  have  provid- 
ed a   real  incentive  for  the  development  of  shopping  centers 
which  compete  seriously  with  downtown  merchants. 


THE  PRELIMINARY  PLAN  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

The  manner  in  which  traffic  should  be  handled  is  the  first 
question  which  needs  to  be  determined  in  the  redesign  of  the 
area.   A  good  circulation  system  which  brings  people  to  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  from  the  outlying  trading  areas  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  community  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
continued  prosperity   of  the  area.   However,  the  continual  flow 
of  traffic  through,  in,   and  around  the  retail  shopping  blocks 
is  not  consistent  with  the  major  purpose  of  the  downtown  area. 
Traffic  along  the  major  shopping  streets  causes  congestion  and 
danger  to  pedestrians  shopping.   The  most  recent  concept  of 
traffic  circulation  in  downtown  areas  is  to  route  major  traffic 
flows  around  the  Central  Business  District  by  means  of  circumfer- 
ential loops.   From  these  major  streets,   traffic  is  routed  either 
into  the  area  or  into  large  off-street  parking  areas  providing 
terminal  points  for  the  automobile  that  are  closely  related  to 
the  different  shopping  areas. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  type  of  system,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  a  one-way  system  of  major  streets  be  designated.   Traffic 
coming  north  along  Madison  would  be  routed  to  Franklin  Street  and 
traffic  going  south  would  be  routed  to  Lee  Street,  each  of  which 
would  be  one-way  streets.   Main  Street  would  provide  east  and  west 
traffic  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  and  Virgil  and  Walters 

streets  would  continue  to  carry  two  way  traffic. 
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In  conjunction  with  these  street  changes,  it  is  reco  mm  ended 
that  large  off-street  parking  areas  be  created  directly  off  of 
Franklin  and  Lee  streets.   These  would  be  easily  accessible  and 
directly  related  to  the  major  shopping  areas.   In  order  to  accomp- 
lish this,  a  number  of  warehouses  and  residences  would  have  to  be 
removed.   Most  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  suggested  for  re- 
moval are  south  of  Main  Street,  while  in  the  area  to  the  north 
only  a  few  buildings  are  suggested  for  removal. 

All  of  these  recommendations  are  shown  on  the  Preliminary 
Design  Plan.   All  proposed  new  buildings  are  noted  in    dark 
brown  and  existing  buildings  are  noted  in  light  brown. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  in  the  Preliminary 
Plan  is  the  closing  of  several  streets  in  order  to  create  a  con- 
centration of  retail  stores  selling  shopping  goods  built  around 
open  pedestrian  courts.   A  perspective  of  how  these  courts  might 
appear  is  shown  on  the  following  page.   These  open  courts  are  pro- 
posed for  Madison  Street,  between  Main  and  Pecan  streets,  and  part 
of  Commerce  Street,  from  Frazier  to  Wilson  streets.   These  pedes- 
trian courts,  often  called  malls,  are  designed  to  provide  a  rela- 
tion between  the  stores  on  either  side  of  the  street.   Landscaped 
areas  of  grass  and  shrubs  (decorative  pools  with  fountains,  seats 
for  tired  shoppers)  and  walkways   with   different  colored  and  tex- 
tured pavements  have  been  proposed. 

These  courts  have  been  planned  as  an  area  for  pedestrian  move- 
ment and  relaxation,  where  people  may  meet  friends  and  enjoy  the 
activity  of  shopping  among  a  compact  group  of  related  stores.  They 
have  also  been  proposed  to  improve  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  the 
Central  Business  District.   Trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  would  reduce 
the  harshness  and  often  severe  lines  of  commercial  buildings  as 
well  as  provide  a  sense  of  coolness  and  shade.   Most  of  the   com- 
mercial areas  in  our  State  seem  to  permeate  with  drabness,  which 
in  great  part  can  be  softened  by  developing  planting  areas  for 
trees  and  shrubs.   Trees  should  not  only  be  used  within  the  pedes- 
trian courts,  but  also  within  the  parking  areas  to  soften  the  ef- 
fects of  the  large  seas  of  asphalt  paving.   Besides  areas  for  larger 
plants,  many  areas  should  be  planted  in  masses  of  flowers  to  add 
color  and  beauty. 
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It  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Central  Business  District 
if  it  could  become  a  focus  for  community  and  trading  area  activi- 
ties.  Places  within  the  pedestrian  court  should  be  used  for  spe- 
cial functions  to  commemorate  our  holidays  and  other  celebrations. 
Art  exhibits  could  be  held  in  the  Spring  when  people  wish  to  be 
outside,  the  local  high  school  band  might  play  on  those  Fall  days 
when  football  enthusiastically  fills  the  air,  at  Christmas  time 
the   choires  of  local  churches  could  fill  the   air  with  wonderous 
carols  celebrating  that  festive  season,  and  on  summer  evenings 
space  might  be  used  for  square  dancing.   These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  projects  which  might  be  promoted  for  community  wide  parti- 
cipation. 

There  is  a  very  good  opportunity  for  Whiteville  to  organize 
cultural  activities  in  the  downtown  area  by  developing  a  civic 
center  in  the  block  bounded  by  Walter,  Madison  and  Virgil  Streets 
which  is  already  in  the  area  designated  to  be  cleared  by  the  Re- 
development Commission.   A  Civic  Center  in  this  area  could  have 
many  different  types  of  uses.   It  would  be  possible  to  plan  and 
design  a  small  complex  of  buildings  which  would  contain  an  audi- 
torium for  music  and  dance  recitals,  community  theater  presentations 
and  special  meetings.   In  conjunction  with  this  auditorium  the  main 
entry  could  be  designed  as  a  gallery  in  which  art   exhibits  could 
be  hung  for  viewing  during  intermission,  yet  planned  in  relationship 
to  an  outdoor  court  for  Spring  art  shows  and  the  display  of  sculp- 
ture.  Besides  an  auditorium  some  meeting  rooms  should  be  planned 
for  classes  in  art,  discussion  groups  or  other  club  activities.  It 
would  be  desirable  if  a  library  could  be  planned  within  this  build- 
ing complex  and  that  all  the  buildings  were  placed  in  a  landscaped 
setting  of  open  courts. 

All  the  recommendations  of  the  Preliminary  Plan  provide  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  form  of  the  Central  Business  District. 
Special  functions  have  been  relegated  to  specific  spaces  and  these 
have  all  been  organized  so  that  all  recommendations  are  related  to 
each  other.    It  is  not  possible  to  develop  some  of  the  proposals 
without  developing  others  first.   For  instance,  Madison  Street  can 
not  be  developed  as  a  pedestrian  court  until  the  one-way  street 
system  using  Franklin  and  Lee  have  been  developed  and  adequate  park- 
ing provided.   However,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  the  pedestrian 
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court  on  Commerce  Street,   but  even  in  this  instance  off-street 
parking  adjacent  to  it  would  have  to  be  developed  first. 

Closing  streets  and  alleys  to  provide  off-street  parking  and 
pedestrian  shopping  centers  should  not  affect  the  necessary  load- 
ing  and  unloading  so  necessary  to  retail  shopping  facilities. 
Trucks  can  unload  from  the  off-street  parking  areas  where  plenty 
of  space  is  available  and  where  they  should  not  interfere  to  any 
substantial  degree  with  shoppers. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Preliminary  Plan  is  based  upon  the  anticipated  needs  of 
the  Central  Business  District  for  a  twenty  year  period.  It  will 
not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  carry  out  all  of  its  recommenda- 
tions in  the  immediate  future.  However,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  day-to-day  actions  affecting  the  physical  development 
of  the  Central  Business  District  must  be  taken  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  plan  if  its  objectives  are  to  be  reached. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  Preliminary  Design 
Plan  for  the  Central  Business  District  and  is  therefore  very 
general  in  nature.   Before  it  could  be  completed,  more  detailed 
plans  would  have  to  be  made  by  architects,  landscape  architects, 
and  contractors.   This  Preliminary  Plan  is  a  basic  guide  and  frame- 
work from  which  more  detailed  design  and  working  drawings  can  be 
made  . 

The  entire  plan  cannot  be  developed  all  at  one  time  nor  can 
it  be  accomplished  by  any  one  man  or  group  of  men.   The  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  will  have  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  of  merchants, 
property  owners  and  Town  officials,  each  providing  the  enthusiasm, 
work  and  money  to  complete  the  project. 

Merchants  and  property  owners  must  be  responsible  for  improv- 
ing private  property  including  the  provision  of  off-street  parking, 
loading  space  and  the  improvement  of  building  fronts. 

The  Town  will  be  responsible  for  closing  streets,  changing  the 
traffic  circulation  system  and  developing  and  maintaining  pedestrian 
courts  . 


In  many  North  Carolina  municipalities,  the  city  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  providing  off-street  parking  facilities  in  the 
downtown  area.   In  other  parts  of  the  country,  merchants  have 
formed  downtown  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  adequate 
and  convenient  off-street  parking  space.   In  other  communities,  off- 
street  parking  is  provided  on  a  commercial  basis  by  private  enter- 
prise.  The  latter  method  has  one  important  disadvantage  -  off-street 
parking  provided  by  the  private  operator  may  be  terminated  on  short 
notice  and  the  land  used  for  other  purposes.   Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant to  establish  how  responsibility  will  be  shared  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  operation  of  off-street  parking  facilities  on  a  per- 
man  ent  basis. 

Some  of  the  pedestrian  ways  proposed  in  the  plan  are  located 
not  on  public  rights-of-way,  but  on  private  property.   If  these 
pedestrian  ways  are  to  be  provided,  cooperative  arrangements  must 
be  arrived  at  by  affected  landowners  and  merchants. 

Whatever  success  the  plan  has  in  being  adopted  and  developed 
will  depend  upon  the  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  plan  by 
the  Town  officials,  merchants,  and  landowners  involved  as  well  as 
the  general  public.   It  will  be  easy  to  disregard  the  plan  and 
to  let  what  has  grown  continue  its  existing  monotonous  development. 
It  will  be  a  challenge  to  all  people  to  accomplish  the   plan  doing 
a  little  toward  its  final  stage  every  year. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Town  continue  its  planning 
of  the  Central  Business  District  by  undertaking  a 
study  of  building  fronts,  canopies  and  signs  so  that 
general  principles  might  be  adopted  for  building  im- 
provements in  order  to  improve  the  aesthetic  appear- 
ance of  the  area. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Town  adopt  and  request  the 
Highway  Commission   to  develop  the  proposed  traffic 
circulation  plan  as  proposed  for  the  Central  Business 
District. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a  Town  Parking  Authority  be  con- 
sidered as  a  method  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  park- 
ing facilities  needed  for  the  Central  Business  District. 
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